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THE CONVICT. 

To the south of Fort Camberland, 
on the Hampshire coast, rises alittle 
knoll of ground, from which the ad- 
jacent landse ape assumes the most 
picturesque appear: 1m e. On one side, 

a gloomy morass dimly blackens the 
distant horizon; but to the right of 
the fort, the gently swelling hills that 
stretch along the 
fainter tints as they recede from the 
view, till at last they terminate in 
the deep bluc ocean; beyond, at the 
very verge of distance, stands the 
gibbet on which the unhappy con- 
victs were executed. It is situated 
ona bleak desolate moor; and as the 


sea-coast assume 


mouldering remnants of the victims 
of justice swing loosely in the gale, 
or drop piecemeal on the earth, the 
sea-birds scream around the spot, 
anxious for their prey, and present 
an image of unrelieved horror.— 
When the day is stormy, the dark 
waves dash against the hills, the 
sea-fog rolls down their sides, and | 
the artificial knoll of earth is wet 


that foams around it 
The eye of 


with the 
with resistless energy. 
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the passing stranger is then perhaps | 


attracted to the spot; for when 
lowlands are partially inundated, it 
rears its blue summits from the sur- 
rounding ocean. It is interesting to 
his feelings, froin its utter desolation, 
but becomes sacred to his memory 
while he listens to the tale of sorrow 
connected with it, which we have 
often heard in our infancy, and can 
never wholly obliterate. 

About thirty y« ago, a young 
man, with an aged grandmother and 
her son, came to reside at a trifling 
distance from Fort Cumberland ; 
they took up their abode at a small 
cottage in the neighbourhood, and 
principally depended for subsisteuce 
ou the precarious occupation of fish- 
ing. They had once been respecta- 
ble tradesmen at Portsmouth; but 
variety of unforeseen pr vrs 
had reduced them to poverty, and 
compelled them to seek the security 
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of solitude. For afew months after 
their arrival, the encouragement they 
received from the fort, where they 
daily carried their baskets of fish, 
had restored them to comparative 
tranquillity, when the anusual vio- 


lence of some equinoctial gales 
dashed their little fishing-smack 
against the adjacent rocks, and 


rendered their humble occupation at 
once dangerous and profitless. To 
inerease, if possible, their misery, the 
old lady, and the father of the young 
man, languished in the agony of ex- 
treme want, without either friends 
or relatives to succour them. He 
could have borne his own sorrows 
with firmness; but the sight of his 
dearest connexions dying from posi- 
tive exigency, and sinking on their 
couch of sickness without even a 
mouthful of bread to eat, and scareely 
a torn rag to shield them from the 
chilly night-air, drove him to the 
verge of distraction. Whenhe saw 
the fading lustre in the eyes of his 
aged grandmother—her form slowly 
sinking to the grave—her wan looks 
imploring even one sclitary meal to 
comfort her, and her pallid cheeks 
gradually assuming the cadaverous 
hue of death, his agony assumed the 
aspect of determined insanity, He 
seized the opportunity when his 
father, partially recovered from in- 
disposition, had gone to petition the 
Governor of the Fort for relief, to 
station himself by the high-road, 
with the intention of wresting money 
from each traveller, for the purposes 
of future provision. With a brace 
pistols in his pocket, he sallied 
out from the cottage to put his 
nefarious designs into immediate exes 
cution. The night was well adapt- 
ed to the occasion; it was dark and 
stormy; and the continned roar of 
the ocean waves, and the solitary 
shriek of the sea-bird, increased the 
natural gloom of the scene. The 
youns man, in the mean time, 
hastened tremblingly onward, and 
his mind assumed a stern resolution 
from the corresponding influence of 
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the night-prospect. A tempest had 
already commenced; the hollow- 
sounding thunder echoed along the 
dim arch of heaven, and the light- 
ning flashed with splendour around 
him. As he passed the lonely gibbet, 
undes which the bones of unburied 
malefactors were yet bleaching, and 
heard the sullen swing of the chains 
to which a mouldering skeleton was 
attached, he imagined his own simi- 
lar situation in case of detection, 
and his boasted courage for the first 
time failed him. The storm, mean- 
while,raged with unabated violence, 
and a broadstream oflightning shone 
dimly through the ghastly skeleton, 
whose whitening bones hung dang- 
ling in the wind. At this instant, the 
noise of approaching footsteps was 
heard echoing across the heath; the 
sounds advanced nearer, and a dark 
figure, wholly muffled up in a night- 
cloak, stood by the side of the robber. 
He drew the pistol from its hiding- 
place, and the stranger moved slowly 
on; twice be attempted to pull the 
trigger, and twice it trembled in his 
grasp. The courage of despair came 
atlength to his assistance; he thought 


of his dying grandmother —his own | 


father starving inutter hopelessness 
—and the thought smote on his 
phrenzied imagination. He fired— 
and with a deep suppressed groan of 
anguish, the death-choaked voice of 
which rushed full on his racked brain, 
the stranger dropped lifeless at his 
feet. Agitated with a variety of 
contending emotions, he bore the en- 
sanguined body to his cottage, and 
placed it on a chair, until he should 
return With a lantern to dispossess it 
of its money and wearing apparel. 
It was now deep midnight ;—the 
old lady had long since retired to 
her bed, and all around was still, 
but the distant roar of waters, or the 
sullen sound of the north wind, as it 
whistled gloomily through the bleak 
walls of the cottage. After a short 
interval the murderer returned,bear- 
ing a dark lantern in his hand. He 
cast a suspicious glance around, 
locked the door of the apartment, and 
then, with a trembling frame,attempt- 
ed to unveil the countenance of his 
victim. Gently he drew back the 
cloak that concealed the face ; 
and the body rolled with a heavy 
crash to the ground, and disclosed 
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| the glazed eyes and convulsed sii. 










| fened features of—his father !— 
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that father, for whose sake he had 
thus plunged himself deep in guilt, 
and whom he had murdered as |e 
returned from the fort with a pro. 
mise of assistance from the governor, 
He gazed at the corpse as though he 
had gazed his whole soul away at 
the sight; he burst out iato a hellish 
shout of t.iumphant laughter, and 
the fire of the deepest, the deadliest 
madness, flashed across his braip, 
He then raised the body from the 
ground, and with a bitter shriek, 
the sound of which is described as 
having been hike nothing earthly, 
rushed with it into the room of his 
grandmother. A dim rushlight was 
burning in the chimney-corner as he 
entered, and the tattered fringe was 
drawn close round the bed. He ap- 
proached—he drew aside the car- 
tains, and roused the trembling wo- 
man by the wild phrenzy of his 
triumph. She started at the noise; 
and the first objects that presented 
themselves, were the blood-stained 
figure of the son, gazing at her with 
eyes fixed in the livid ghastliness of 
death, and the fearful aspect of her 
grandchild, guashing his teeth with 
phrenzy, blaspheming with the most 
awful imprecations, and shouting 
aloud with the unearthly yellings ofa 
demon. She could see no more—she 
could feel no more—death seized her 
at the instant; she cast but one look of 
kindness, as if imploring a blessing 
on ber murderer, and then closed her 
eyes in the eternal slumber of the 
grave. 

In the mean time, the shrieks of 
the unhappy parricide drew the at- 
tention of some guards belonging to 
the fort, and who happened to be 
passing at the moment. They rushed 
forward to investigate the cause, and 
bebeld a sight of never-to-be-for- 
gotten horror. The dead body of the 
old lady was reposing on the bed 
where she had | ut just now expired, 
and the maniac had placed the corpse 
of his father in his arms, and was 
weeping and laughing over it like an 


| infant, as he unconciously twined his 


fingers through the dark grisly locks 
stiffened with clotted gore, and passed 
his hand across the pallid featur s 
that struck to his heart with the icy 
chilliness of death. With some dili- 
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/him; stratagem at length prevailed, 
and he was removed on board the 
convict-ship that was stationed off 
the coast opposite Fort Cumberland. 
Tne bodies of the mother and her son 
were quietly committed tothe grave, 
and the circumstances of the dread- 
ful transaction remembered but asa 
dream that once was. 

Time rolled on, and as the hour of 
his trial approached, the spiritsof the 
joor maniac scemed likely to settle 
into a calm melancholy. The heavy 
clogs that had hitherto been attached 
to his feet, were now, therefore, re- 
moved, and he was permitted to oc- 
cupy the cabin that looked out upon 
thesea-shore. Here he would sit for 
hours watching the vessels as they 
passed to and fro, and weeping at 
the remembrance of formerdays, At 
a distance was the gibbet, the scene 
at once of his guilt and its probable 
punishment. A shudder of horror 
passed over his countenance when- 
ever he beheld it, and the wildness 
ef insanity again took possessien of 
bis soul. But when the fit was passed, 
tears would sometimes come to his 
relief, and he would weep alonc in 
silence. His disposition, naturally 
generous and kind-hearted, appeared 
softened by misfortune, and even his 
brother convicts would feel for so 
lonely a situation, as they saw him 
with eyes fixed om vacancy, mutter- 
ing and talking to himself. His 
health in the meantime failed, and 
itwas evident, from the increasing 
depression of his spirits, and the 
kectic glow of his complexion, that 


“his days were numbered in the | 


land.” Forhimself, he seemed always 
torejoicein the prospect of approach- 
ing death, and a faint smile would 
often pass across his face, as he sur- 
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veyed his wasted features, and felt 


the increasing languor of his frame. 
As the hour ef his dissolution arriv- 


ed, he wished for the last time to! 


behgid the grave where all that was 
once dear to him lay buried. With 
this visionary idea, he seized the 
fitting opportunity, when the windows 
of his cabin were thrown open, and 
the guards had retired for the 
night, to emancipate himself from 


the slight shackles that bound him, | 


and swim to the neighbouring shore. 


At the dead hour of midnight, 
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culty the guards were able to secure | lights were seen moving in the con- 


vict-ship, the alarm-bell was rung, 
the thunder of cannon echoed across 
the ocean, and the universal confu- 
sion of the guards and seamen an- 
nounced the escape of the prisoner. 
A well-manned boat, in which twe 
savage blood-hounds were placed, 
was instantly rowed tothe sea-coast, 
and the dogs, closely followed by 
their pursuers, were sent to hunt out 
the residence of the maniac. They 
set forward on their chase, and soon 
arrived at the little cottage where 
the sufferer once dwelt, and which 
was now generally avoided as the 
unholy resort of evil spirits. The 
oflicers approached at the instant, 
but had scarcely arrived, when a 
faint shriek of agony was heard ;—it 
proceeded from the convict, who had 
been traced to the ruined home of 
his father, and was discovered sob- 
bing on the matted couch where he 
lastslept. The blood-hounds rush- 
ed upon their prey, and ere a few 
minutes had elapsed, the corpse of 
the parricide, torn in a thousand 
pieces, lay scattered in that mangled 
state upon the ground. 

He was buried, with his murdered 
victims, in the little knoll of earth 
that we have mentioned in the epen- 
ing description; and though ** the 
winds of many winters have sighed 
over his remains,” and the sea-birds 
have built their nestsupon his grave, 
he lies as quietly as if all nature was 
hushed into stillness around him. 
His tale, meanwhile, is often teld to 
the passing stranger, as he pauses to 
contemplate the wild spot where he 
sleeps, and the tear of genuine pity 
often falls at the remembrance of his 
misfortunes. Superstition has con- 
secrated his burial-place; and when 
the dark wave dashes against the 
beach, and the rising storm broods 
over the face of the landscape, his 
spirit is reported to rise from its 
cold sepulchre, avd cxultin the sight 
ef destruction. 


LOCAL TOPOGRAPHY. 


Trent is a parish four miles nearly 
west from Sherborne, twelve east 
from Ivelchester, and three north- 
east from Yeovil. 
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Mr. Baxter, in his Glossary, de- | 
rives the name Trent,or Trenta,from | 
the British Trorjent, whichiniplies a 
winding river. Trent is washed on 
the west by the river Jvel, and on 
the south by a stream from a spring 
which rises at Nether-Compton 

This village stands upon a rising 
ground, open to the west and south, 
and is guarded by a considerable 
hill on the east, which renders it re- 
markably warm and healthy. 

It consists principally of a long 
Straggling strect, near the church, 
and two hamiets, viz. Adbeer, one 
mile north-west, and Hummer, half 
a mile west. The register begias 
1 Eliz. 

The situation is woody, but the | 
country round is pleasingly varied 
with hills and vallies. The soil to- 
wards the upper part of the parish 
is a light sand, which changes by de- 
grees into a loam, and becomes in 
the lower side a strong blue clay. | 
It is very fertile, and has the advan- 
tage of marle pits. The marle is 
blue, greasy, an! hard almost as 
stone when first raised; but being 
beaten into small pieces, and ex- | 
posed awhile to the air, it soon dis- 
solves, and easily incorporates with 
the earth. Between forty and fifty 
load is the quantity usually laid on 
an acre, which in pasture or meadow 
ground, it is said, will continue forty 
or fifiy years without any sensible 
decay. It is also found to be very 
good manure for arable land, but the 
improvementis not so lasting: after | 
three or four years’ ploughing it sinks | 
by its weight beyond the reach of the | 
plough, and loses its virtue. 

The greatest partof this parish is | 
inclosed. The oxen fed upon it are 
of the large kind, and acknowledged 
to be as good beef as any that are 
driven to London. Few parishes are 
so well planted with orchards, or af- 
ford greater quantities of good fruit 
for cider. Here is little oak, but ash 
and elm thrive well, and grow to 
large trees in a short time. 

The manor of Trent, as well as al- 
most all others in this neighbour- 
hood, belonged, in the time of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, to Robert Earl 
of Morton. 

* Ansger holds of the Earl, T'rente. 
Brisnod held it in the time of King 
Kdward, and gelded for seven hides. 
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| estate was divided. 


The arable is five carucates. Inde 
mesne is one carucate, and six sen 
vants, and seven villanes, and tey 
cottagers, with four ploughs. There 
are thirty acres of meadow, and sixty 
acres of pasture, and thirty acres of 
wood. It was and is worth eight 
pounds.” 

It was afterward granted to the 
family of Mohun, and from them 
passed to the Briweres, but in the 
time of Rdward I. the manor was the 
property of Waller de Bret, who held 
it of the Castle of Dunster, and died 
seized thereof 4 Edward I. leaving 
issue two daughters, Alice and Ap- 
nora, between whose descendants the 
17 Kdward Il. 
\ilan de Chastellain held a third part 
of the manor of Trent, of Robert de 
Seford and Mand his wife, by the 
rentof one penny per annum. Tho- 
mas Chastellain, his son and heir, 
suceceded him. 46 Edward Lil. Ro- 
bert Wyke held a third part of Trea 
of the honour ef Farley Monacho- 
rum; and 10 Richard II. a third part 
of the same belonged to Sir Thomas 
West, and descended to his son, 
Thomas West. In process of time 
the principal estate, and the whole 
manor of Trent,became the property 
of the family of Stork, from whom it 
descended, by co-heiresses, to the 
families of Gerard, Wyndham, and 
Young. The heiress of the Wynd- 
ham family was married to Henry 
Bromley, Esa. of Cambridgeshire, 
created Lord Montford by George I. 
who, having no male heir, sold the 
estate to Mr. Colliton, a gentleman 
of Hertfordshire. From him, by a 
second purchase, it came into the 
hands of Francis Seymour, Esq. se- 
cond son of Sir Edward Seymour, of 
Maiden Bradley, in Wilts ; it thence 
passed to Henry Seymour, Esq. sou 
to Francis aforesaid. Sir Francis 
Wyndham, the last of that name who 
lived at this place, was a colonel in 
the army of Charles I. and is record- 
ed to have sheltered Charles HL. tor 
some time at his house in Trent, after 
the battle of Worcester, till he could 
make his escape abroaa; and the room 
is still pointed out to the stranger 
wherein the fugitive monarch was 
concealed. For this service, after 
the Restoration, he was created a 
baronet, with a pension of GOO. a 
year settled upon him and bis heirs 
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Sir Francis, son of 
Wrndham, a little before 
erected a very handsome house 
free-stone, 
(over the door, date 
family motto,) at the of 
60001. which, in the year 1771, was 
ly taken down, and nota single 
trace of it now reinainas. 

The other branch of the 
estate is likewise in th 
of Henry Scymour, sq. whose father 
purchased it of the tate Rev. Mr. 
Walker, of Spettisbury, near Bland- 
ford, in Dorsetshire, to whom it came 
by his marriage with Miss Young, the 
only remaining branch of this family. 

To Mr. Young, of London, mer- 
chant, a native of this place, this pa- 
rish is indebted for a free-school for 
teaching boys to read and 
who in his will directs his executors 
to lay out and dishurse, 
years after his decease, the 1of 
10001. in the buying or building a 
school-house in the parish of Trent, 
and ja the purchasing of lands or te 
meuts,in fee simple, 
the same, and of a 
and twenty sons of poor inhabitants 
of that parish; and for want of 
many there, the number was to be 
made up out of the two parishes of 
Madford and Over-Compton, in the 
county of Dorset. Pursuant to these 
directions, a very good school house 
was soon after erected; and the re- 
maining part of the money was laid 
out in two estates, one lying i ihe 
parish of Charlton-Mackrell, neat 
Somerton, and the other in South 
Brewham, near Bruton. 

Over the school-door, upon a mar- 
ble scroll, is the following inserip- 
tion :—** This school-house was built 
and endowed at the proper cost of 
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, 
schoo)l-master, 


Mr. John Young (born in this parish, | 


and late of London, merchant, de- 


ceased), by the direction of his exe- | 


cutor, William Love, of London, 
merchant, who in pursuance of the 
testator’s will hath settled it in trus- 
tees. A.D. 1678.” 

On the east side of the churchyard 
is a house, which, 
building, carvings, 


and = coats 


arms, appears to have formerly be- 
! 
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Jonged to the church. Weed, ip 
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“« Antiquities of Oxford,” among the 
benefactors of Oriel College, men- 
tions one Frank, who was born at 
Trent, and was Master of the Rolls 
in the time of Henry VI. He gave 
to Oriel College 10001. with which 
was purchased the reversion, after 
of the manor of Wadley, in 
Br rkshire, charging his leracy with 
a pension of twelve marks per an- 
num, for the support of a chantry at 
his native place of Trent. The house 
abovementioned was appropriated 
to this chantry, but the pension was 
sunk at the Reformation, and is now 
paid by Oriel College to the Crown, 
The last incumbent was John Shete, 
who, in 1553, had a pension of six 
pounds.* 

On the east side, at a small dis- 
tance from the church, stands the 
parsonage-house, on a well chosen 
spot of ground. The front to the 
west is of free-stone, in the modern 
taste, very neat and ptain. It was 
a in the year 1725, by the then 
incumbent, Mr. Gardiner, son to Dr. 
Gard iner, bishop of Lincoln. The 
south front was rebuilt in the year 
17R0 

(Te be continued.) 


VISIT TO A SULTANA 

Tue impenetrability uf the harem 
of the Grand Seignior, whereia none 
but physicians are admitted, after 
every thing is removed which does 
not immediately relate to the ma- 

lady on which they are to be con- 
| sulted, only permits us to judge of 
it from_its analogy to the customs of 
private harems. 

Even the palace of a Sultana, 
wherein her husband and every 
thing else is under her subjection, 
can give no light as to what passes 
in the interior of the scraglio. We do 
not, therefore, pretend to introduce 
even a ray of light as to what passes 
in that really inaccessible den; we are 
not going to present any objects of 
comparison, but only simple details, 
which paint the manners; and we 
shall now give an account, as it was 
related by Madame de Tott, of a 
visit which she, with her mother, 
paid to the Sultana Asma, daugh- 
ter of the Emperor Selim, and sister 
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of those who have succeeded him 
to the present day. 

Under the reign of Sultan Maha- 
mout, this Princess,still young, and, 
from the example of her brother, in- 
spired witk a kind of predilection in 
favour of the Franks, was desirous 
ef conversing with an European fe- 
male. My mother-in-law, although 
born in Turkey, was deemed likely 
to satisfy her curiosity, and, with 
her daughter,was invited to come to 
her. The female superintendant of 
the exterior of the palace was 
charged to fetch them, and conduct 
them to the Sultana. When they 
arrived at the seraglio of that Prin- 
cess, their conductress ordered a 
first and second iron gate to be 
opened, each by porters not different 
from ordinary men; neither was the 
guardian of a third gate; which, on 
being opened, discovered several 
black eunuchs, each with a white 
wand in their hands, who preceded 
the strangers throuch an interior 
court,which was under theircare,and 
introduced them into a large hall. 

Here the female intendant of the 
interior came to receive them; and 
the slaves who attended her assist- 
ed the two strangers in taking off 
their masks, and folding up their 
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| arranged themselves to the right 





veils, whilst their mistress went to | 


notify their arrival to the Sultana. 
In the mean while the Princess, 
devoted to her religious prejudices, 
would not receive their visit, ex- 
cept behind blinds, in order to see 
without being seen; but my mother- 
in-law having declared that she 
would retire 
persisted in, the negociation was 
terminated by the Princess consent- 
ing, who, adding an invitation for 
them to repose awhile, gained time 
to adjust her dress. Soon after, the 
mother and daughter were intro- 
duced into the apartments of the 
Saltana, whom they found richly 
dressed, and adorned with all her 
diamonds, sitting on the corner of a 
sumptuous sofa, in asaloon of which 
the tapestry and carpets were of 
gold and silver stuffs of Lyons, of 
different colours, in stripes; and 
small cushions of cotton, covered 
with satin embroidered with gold, 
were placed before the Sultana, on 
which they were seated, whilst sixty 
young dan:sels, in splendid apparel 


|} and the 


if this condition was | 





jand left, standing with their arms 


crossed on their girdle. 

After the first compliments, the 
Princess began to question them 
about the liberty which our women 
enjoy. She made comparisons with 
our customs and those of the harem, 
and showed some difliculty in be- 
lieving that a young woman might 
be seen before marriage by the man 
who was to espouse her ; but at last 
she acceded to the advantage which 
would necessarily result from our 
customs; and, abandoning herself to 
her personal feelings, she exclaimed 


| against the barbarity which had, at 


the age of thirteen, delivered her up 
to a decrepid old man, who, in treat- 
ing her like a child, had inspired 
her with nothing but disgust. At 
last, added she, he died;—but am I 
the happier? Married these ten years 
to a Pacha, who is said to be young 
and amiable, we have not yet seen 
each otker! 

The Sultana afterwards said many 
civil things to the two Europeans, 
gave orders to the attendant to offer 
them refreshments, to show them the 
gardens, and afterwards to bring 
them to terminate the visit. 

The conductress then took them 
to her apartment, where they dined 
with her only, whilst a great num- 
ber of slaves stood round the table 
to wait on them. After dinner, 
coffee and pipes were offered. Tho 
European ladies declined the pipes, 
intendant did not allow 
herself time to smoke her’s out, in 
order to attend ber guests into the 
gardens. New troops of slaves had 
been previously stationed near a 
beautiful summer-house, to which 
the company were conducted; it 
was builtin the middle of a large 
pond in the garden, magnificently 
furnished and decorated. Tall hedges 
of rose-trees every where hid the 
walls of this prison. Very narrow 
paths, paved in Mosaic, formed the 
only walks; but a vast number of 
pots and baskets of tlowers, offering 
2 pleasing and various-coloured 
back-ground to the eye, invited them 
to repose on a sofa, which kind of 
enjoyment appeared to be the sole 
end of the walk. They were no 
sooner seated than the eunnchs, who 
had preceded the march, ranged 
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themselves in a row, at some dis- 
tance from the kiosk, or summer- 
house, to make room for the musi- 
cians of the Princess. These were 
ten female slaves, who executed 
several pieces, whilst a troop of 
dancers, dressed with equal splen- 
dour, but with more taste, performed 
various interludes, wnich were very 
pleasing from the figures and dif- 
ferent steps. Soon after a fresh 
troop of twelve women, in men’s 
clothes, came, without doubt, to 
add to this picture the appearance 
of a sex which was here wanting. 
These pretended men here began a 


kind of joust, or titt, to dispute the | 


possession, and to seize different 
fruits which other slaves had thrown 
into the pond. A boat, managed by 
women, likewise disguised as men, 
allorded the strangers the pleasure 
of aw excursion in the water; after 
which, they were conducted back to 
the Sultana, from whom they took 
leave with the usual ceremonies, and 
departed from the seraglio by the 


same way,and in the same manner } 


as they had entered into it, 

Although the festivals of the tulips, 
with which the Grand Seignior fre- 
quently amuses himself, cannot ac- 
quaint us with the interior of his ha- 
rem, the particulars may serve to 
give us some idea of his pleasures. 

The garden of the harem, without 
doubt larger than that of the Sultana 
Asma, but nevertheless disposed in 
the same taste, is the scene of all 
sorts of nocturnal festivals: that of 
the tulips is so called because it 
consists in illaminating beds of those 
flowers, which the Turks preier to 
all others. It may reasonably be 
supposed that those which he enjoys 
habitually are less lively than those 
which he procures by adorniug his 
tulips with festal lamps. 


All sorts of vases, filled with natu- | 


ral or artificial flowers, are collected 
and placed for a back-ground, light- 
ed by an infinite number of lanterns, 
coloured lamps, and tapers in glass 
tubes, which are reflected and re- 
peated in mirrors purposely placed. 
Shops full of different wares are 
purposely built, and are occupied by 
the women of the harem, who act the 
parts of shopkeepers in suitable 
dresses. The Sultanas’ sisters, nieces, | 
or cousins, ave invited tu these en 





Sultana. 





tertainments by the Grand Seignior, 
| and they, as well as his highness, 
| purchase, in these shops, jewels and 
| stufls, which they mutually present 
to each other ; they likewise extend 
their generosity to the ladies of his 
| highness, as well as to those who 
| occupy the shops. Dancing, music, 
| and games of the nature of the jousts 
| before-mentioned, cause these festi- 
| vals to last very late in the night, 
| and shed a kind of momentary gaiety 
lin a spot which seems essentially 
| devoted to sorrow and to weari- 
| someness. 
| On the pregnancy of one of the 
ladies of the seragiio, another festival 
was appointed, of which some parti- 
| culars oller the true picture of the 
| manners and customs of the nation. 
| ‘Iwo great posts, forty feet distant 
| from each other, supported a cord 
extended from their tops; to this 
cord glass lamps were fixed which 
|formed the cypher of the Grand 
| Seignior, and some sentences from 
the Koran, applicable to the subject; 
whilst rope-dancers, female dancers, 
| and Jews, amused the spectators all 
| the three nights which the festival 
| lasted, illuminated by a score of 
chaling-dishes on tall stakes, filled 
| with tarred rags and pine wood, 
| which yielded a red flame. 

The lugubrious candelabras were 
planted in a circle, to light the per- 
formers who occupied its centre, 
and the tents erected for the Grand 
Secignior, and his company, formed, 
| with the crowd of assistants, a vast 
‘line of ciccumvallation, of which the 
female populace filled a part. Ante 
ther illumination on the outside of 
this last enclosure served only asa 
| sin to the entertainment, of which 

the most precious part was the play. 
| A kind of cage, three feet square, 
and six fect high, covered witha 
curtain, except in front, contained 
one of the actors, a Jew, in woman’s 
clothes ; another Jew, dressed like 
a young Turk, and reputed to be in 
love with the lady; a footman re- 
| presenting a pleasant simpleton; a 
fourth Jew, babited as a woman, 
and acting the complaisant fair lady; 
a husband whois deceived; in short, 
all those personages which are 
usually found in comedies compos- 
ed the dramatis persone. But what 


| 


Lis never seen elsewhere is the unra- 
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108 Visit to 
velling the plot; évery thing is ficti- 
tiously concluded befure the curtain, 
nothing is left to the imagination of 


men placed on the minarets of the 
mosques, calling to prayers, is heard 
in the meantime, the Musse!lmen 
turn towards Mecca, whilst the act- 
ors proceed in playing their parts. 
I may have said enough about this 
strange medley of momentary devo- 
tion and continued indecency, if 
the reader perceives that, however 
dificult it may be to describe this 
picture, it is still more difficult to 
paint it. 

Awkward rope-dancers, wrestlers, 


tween one comedy and another with 
their performances. Among the 


tainly not consist in the elegance of 
their steps nor the graces of their 
gestures, but whoplease the Turks 


which characterizes them), was a 
little girl of ten or twelve years old, 
whose agility was very promising, 
and when,at the conclusion of every 
dance, she went round with her tam- 
bourine,as is customary, to collect in 
money the value of the agreeable 
ideas with which she had inspired 
the company, the Turkish lords who 
were in company with the Sultan 
bid against each other for her pur- 
chase, whilst they pressed sequias 
on her forehead as marks of their ap- 
probation. 

The sequin is a gold coin, worth 
nine or ten shillings, end so light 


forehead, stick there for some time: 
and in this manner the Turks reward 
the agility of the dancing girls. 

The price of this slave, whose 
figure was however nowise remark- 
able, rose to twelve purses, (about 
751.) which an old lord paid to the 
merchant who sold her. 

Except in public festivals, where 
the greatest licentiousness is always 
permitted, those actors never dis- 
play their talents but in private 
houses, when they are sent for, to 
attend weddings and feasts. The 





or of women solely. 














the spectators ;and if the cry of 


and buffoons, fill the intervals be- | 


dancing girls, (whose merit does cer- | 


infinitely by means of the talent | 


that it will, when pressed on the | 


troops are always composed of men, | 


a Sullana, 


} the players already mentioned; by 
music is the most common and {a 
miliar amusement of the Turks, 
Their martial music is of the 
most rude nature, Enormous drums 
beaten with a kind of mallet, unite 
a hollow rumbling noise to the 
lively and clear sound of small cym. 
| bals, acccompanicd by clarinets and 
| shrill trumpets, of which the tones 
are forced, in order to complete the 
most horrid and discordant din that 
can be imagined. 
Chamber-imusicis, on the contrary, 
very soft ; and if at first we are dis. 
| gusted with a monotomy of semi- 
| tones, we cannot deny its possessing 
a kind of melancholy expression 
with which the Turks are powerlully 
{| moved. A violin with three strings, 
| another with six, the dervise flute, 
| softer than our German flute, a kind 
| of mandolin with a long neck and 
strung with wires, the Pandan reed, 
and the pipe and tabor, to render the 
measure more sensible, compose this 
orchestra. It is placed at the lower 
end of an apartment, and the musi- 
cians, squatted down on their heels, 
play, without any written or printed 
music, melodious and lively tunes, 
but always in unison, whilst the 
company silently intoxicate them- 
selves with alanguishing enthusiasm, 
with the smoke of their tobacco- 
| pipes, and with pills of opium. 
| Those Turks who have used them- 
j} selves to an immoderate use of 
} Opium, are easily known by a sort 
| of rickets which that poison pro- 
duces at the Jong run. Not able to 
exist pleasantly without being ina 
kind of intoxication, those men are 
| curious objects to an European, when 
| they are assembled together ina 
| part of Constantinople called Teriaky 
| Lcharchissy (the marketof opium-eat- 
ers).— There may be seenin the even- 
} ing thousands of those amateurs, 
| whose pale and sad figures would in- 
| spire pity, if long and twisted necks, 
| heads leaning on the right or lefi, 
the back-bone distoried, one shoul- 
der in the ear, and numberless 
| other Strange attitudes, did not pre- 
| sent a most ridiculous spectacle. 
Against the wall which surrounds 








1 Those of wo- | the place in which the Scfimania, or 
men, actin the harems witb as much | principal mosque, is situated, is a 
distinction and as little reserve as | file of small shops, shaded by a-tre!- 
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ig which communicates from one to 
snocher, and under each is placed a 
long narrow sofa,onwhichthe guests 
sit without obstructing the passage. 


Ss _- These customers arrive successively, 
© aud seat themselves to receive the 
° dose which is suitable to their wants, 
* and according to their custom and 
| power of hearing. The pills are soon 
a distributed; the most inured to this 
. drug swallow from one to four pills, 
t each as big as a large olive (which 


dose would be enough to kill thirty 
Europeans; others take three, two, 
or only one; after which every man 
drinks a large glass of cold water, 
and seating himself in his peculiar 
atlitade, he awaits an agreeable re- 
verie, which never fails in 
three quarters of an hour, or at most 
an hour, to animate these automata, 
making them gesticulate in a hun- 
dred different ways, but always 
gaily and fantastically. 

This is the moment when the scene 
is most interesting ;—all the actors 
are happy ; every one returns home 
in a disordered state, but also in 
the fulland entire enjoyment of such 
a happiness as reason could never 
procure for him. Deaf to the hal- 
looing of the passengers they meet, 
and who delight in teazing them, 
and making them talk nonsense, 
every one fancics he possesses what 
he pleases, and their happiness often 
exceeds what the rcality might have 
procured. 


CAMERA OBSCURA. 
No. <3 


THE 


Mr. SpyvGuass— 

I cannor help concurring with 
the observations offered afew weeks 
ago, by the criticising Mr. Brown, 
that your recent essays have been 
mere leaden than lively. From 
the writines of men we can occasion- 
ally judge of their habits and pro- 
pensitics, and not unfrequently form 
a comparatively accurate judgment 
of the winters they have numbered. 
Your years, Sir, are no longer, I pre- 
sume, abounding with the glowing 
Spirits of youth, and the blood which 
wanders through your veins, I will 
venture to affirin, is past its “ hey- 
day.” The pensive subjects which 
your soul hangs on intimate that you 
are invincilly apposed to the bril- 
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liant eyes, ruby lips, and roseate 
cheeks of beauty, heightened by the 
animation of an intelligent mind. 
Happily, perhaps, fur yourself, you 
| have reached the age when prudence 
| begins to assertits power—but would 
you had not, that we might feast on 
tlie tender sentiments of Arcadian 
swains and their shepherdesses, 
cooked and served up in the fashion- 
abie style your hebdomadal lucubra- 
| tions furnish us with. Believe me, 
| Sir, there are many, very many, of 
your perusers who love to linger over 
the woes of despaixiug nymphs and 
passion-infatuated cavaliers; it is 
a theme, indeed, that comes home to 
their bosoms sooner or later, and 
gains an absolute ascendancy over 
their heads and hearts. If ever the 
solt impulses of love imparted to 
your heart the throb of ecstacy, en- 
deavour to recollect the elysian ideas 
it must have created, and reveal to 
us the high-wrought fancies of your 
imagination under its influence, 
Were you to recal days for ever fled, 
and enter into their delightful aber- 
rations, you might establish an ex- 
tensive field for the exercise of youth- 
ful talent, and imitate, in some mea- 
sure, the immortal Addison, who 
| condescended to devote his extraor- 
dinary genius to the perusal and at- 
tention of papers illustrating this 
subject. Or suppose you were to 
become a love-casuist, as described 
in the “ Spectator,” and exercise 
your judgment on writings of this 
nature, submitted to your considera- 
tion, so as nothing demoralizing 
might meet the public eye, much 
amusement might be afforded, and 
facts elicited, which might tend to 
| the improvement of a portion of the 
youth of both sexes, particularly the 
male, respecting the circumstance 
before us. The fair scx are become 
egregiously cunning and absurd, and 
treat us with sighs, ogles, smiles, and 
the most melodious and encouraging 
language, when they have the most 
decided aversion for us; and after 
having given us cogent reasons to 
believe that a declaration of tender- 
ness will be extremely acceptable, 
and that the road to happiness is 
smooth, pervious, and flowery, work 
up the demon of scorn into their 
countenances, and fling us from them 
with the dreadful legacies of seared 
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hearts and burning brains. This 
state, as I have previously observed, 
gives pleasure to others when de 


scribed, but sits tediously on the in- | 


dividuals concerned. To make which 
tolerable, the age of prudence you 
have obtained, coupled with your re- 
collected experience, judiciously ex- 
ercised, could not be employed to a 
more laudable purpose, and would 
confer unfading honours on you: 
head. 

Should the observations I have 
thrown out occasion a probation on 
your part to a touch of the pathetic. 
or induce any Platonic Petrarch to 
disclose his feelings and his sorrows 
within the compass of an amorous 
essay, and should I find that his 
statements meet with the candour, 
respect, and comments they deserve, 


my own rebuffs, successes, indiffer- | 
ences, ecstacies, and miseries, shall | 


emanate unreservedly from my me- 
mory, to the mortification of many a 
coquette, and to the satisfaction and 
credit of many a daughter of virtue 
and modesty. 
T remain, Mr. Spyglass, 
Now and then, your admirer, 
Lovemnore. 
October 26th, 1820. 


It is pretty evident that my cor- 
respondent is of a susceptible dispo- 
sition, and that he has felt most se- 
vercly “ the pangs of despised love.” 
I pity him fron: my soul; and if a 
full confession of the description he 
mentions would in any way tend to 
his comfort, my ear and heari shall 
be alike open to the melancholy tale. 
It may, also, perhaps, be an induce- 
ment to such a disclosure for Mr. 
Lovemore to learn, that I have not 
numbered so many winters as he ap- 
pears to imagine; and, moreover, 
that Tam not so very insensible to 
the assemblage of charms he has 
enumcrated ;—but this by the bye. 

Pau SpryG ass. 


BUTLER’S CHARACTERS. 


BvuTcer is very little known, ex- 
cept as the author of Hudibras; his 
prose writings, however, fully sup- 
port the fame which that celebrated 
satire acquired him, Of his Charac- 
ters, a writer in the Retrospective Re- 
view remarks, that he “is onc of the 
latest autbors who baye suecceded in 


| 
| 
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this style of writing: in instinctiyg 
perception of character—in practical 
knowledge of the world—as well as 
in the richness and variety of his 
imagination, and the boldness and 
originality of his thoughts—he has far 
excelled most of his predecessors,” 

We shall commence our extracts 
with two characters that can never 
be obsolete, and who “ are of ima: 
ginatiou all compact”’—Tihe Small 
Poet and The Romance-writer. The 
former we seriously recommend to 
the attention of those correspond. 
ents, who, 


* With concord false, and hideous prosody,” 


are perpetually pestering us with 
their productions, or abusing us for 
partiality :— 


* A Small Poet 


** Ts one, that would faiu make him- 
self that, which nature never meant 
him; like a fanatic, that inspires 
himself with his own whimsies. He 
sets up haberdasher of small poetry, 
with a very small stock, and no cre- 
dit. He believes it is invention 
enough to find out other men’s wit; 
and whatsoever he lights upon, ei- 
ther in books, or company, he makes 
bold with as hisown. This he puts 
together so untowardly, that you 
may perceive his own wit has the 
rickets, by the swelling disproportion 
of the joints. You may know his 
wit not to be natural, ’tis so unquiet 
and troublesome in him: for as those 
that have money but seldom, are al- 
ways shaking their pockets, when 
they have it; so does he, when he 
thinks he has got something, that 
will make him appear. He is a per- 
petual talker; and you may know 
by the freedom of his discourse, that 
he came lightly by it, as thieves 
spend freely what they get. He is 
like an Stalian thicf, ihat never robs 
but he murthers, to prevent disco- 
very; so sure is he to run down the 
man from whom he purloins, that his 
petty larceny of wit may pass unsus- 
pected. He appears so over con- 
cerned in all men’s wits as if they 
were but disparagements of his own, 
and crys down all they do, as if they 
were encroachments upon him, He 
takes jests from the owners and 
breaks them, as justices do false 
weights, and pots that want mea- 
sure. When he meets with any thing 
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Butler's Characters. 


“Alt 


that is very good, he changes it into | pocts have such a stock of able hard 
small money, like three groats for a | words lying by them, as dryades, hy- 


shilling, to serve several occasions. 
He disclaims study, pretends to take 
things in motion, aad to shoot flying, 
which appears to be very true by his 
often missing of his mark. As for 
epithets, he always avoids those that 
are near a-kin tu the sense. Such 
matches are unlawful, and not [it to 
be made by a Christian poet; und 
there all his care is to serve out such 
as will serve, like a wooden leg, to 
piece out a maim’d verse, that wants 


| 
| 


afoot or two; and if they will but | 
| all the lights of truth in history to 


rhime now and then into the bargain, 


or run upon a letter, it is a work of | 


supererogation. For similitudes, he 
likes the hardest and most obscure 
best: for as ladies wear black patch- 
es to make their complexions seem 
fairer than they are ; so when an il- 
lustraiion is more obscure than the 


sense that went before it, it must of | 
appear clearér | 


necessity make it 
than it did: for contraries are best 


set off with contraries. He has found | 
out a new sort of poetical Georgics, | 


a trick of sowing wit like clover- 
grass on barren subjects, which 
would yield nothing before. This is 
very useful for the times, wherein, 
some men say, there is no rvom left 
for new invention. He will take 
three grains of wit, like the elixir, 
and, projecting it upon the tron age, 
turn it immediately into gold. All 
the business of mankind has pre- 
sently vanished, the whole world has 
kept holiday; there has been no 
men but heroes and pocts, no wo- 
men but nymphs and shepherdesses : 
trees have born fritters, and rivers 
flowed plum-porridge. When he 
writes, he commonly steers the sense 
of his lines by the rhyme that is at 
the end of them, as butchers do 
calves by the tail. For when he has 


made one line, which is easy enough, | 


and has found out some sturdy hard 
word, that will but rhime, be will 
hammer the sense upon it, like a 


piece of hot iron upon an anvil, into | 
There is no | 


what form he pleases. 
art in the world so rich in terms as 
poetry; a whole dictionary is scarce 
able to contain them: for there is 
hardly a pond, a sheep-walk, or a 
gravel-pit, in all Grecce, but the an- 
tient name of it is become a term of 
artin poetry. By this means, small 


| 


madryades, adnides, fauni, nymph, 
sylvani, ke. that signify nothing at 
all; and such a world of pedantic 
ternis of the same kind, as may serve 
to furnish all the new inventions 
and thorough reformations, that can 
happen between this and Plato’s 


| great year. 


“ A Romance Writer 


** Pulls down old histories to build 
up finer again, afier a new model of 
his own designing. He takes away 


make it the fitter tutoress of life; 
for Truth herself has little or nothing 
to do in the affairs of the world, al- 
though all matters of the greatest 
weight and moment are pretended 
to be done in her name; like 2 weak 
Princess, that has only the title, and 
Falsehood all the power, He ob- 
serves one very fit decorum in datiag 
his histories in the days of old, and 
putting all his own inventious upon 
ancient times; for when the world 
was younger, it might, perhaps, love 


- and fight, and do generous things at 





the rate he describes them ; but since 
it is grown old, all these heroic feats 
are laid by and utterly given over, 
nor ever like to cume into fashion 
again; and therefore all his images 
of those virtues signify no more than 
the statues upon dead men’s tombs, 
that will never make them live again. 
He is like one of Homer’s Gods, that 
sets men together by the ears, and 
fetches them off again how he 
pleases; makes love and lovers too, 
brings them acquainted, and ap- 
points meetings when and where he 
pleases, and at the same time be- 
trays them, in the height of all their 
felicity, to miserable captivity, or 
some other horrid calamity; for 
which he makes them rail at the 
Gods, and curse their own innocent 
stars, when he only has done them 
all the injury—makes men villains, 
compels them to act all barbarous 
inhumanitics hy his own directions, 
and after inflicts the cruelest punish- 
nients upon them forit, He makes 
all his knights flight in fortifications, 
and storm one another’s armour, be- 
fore they can come to encounter body 
for body; aud always matches them 
so equally one with another, thatit 
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is a whole page before they can} and, when he cannot find a fault, 
guess which is likely to have the | makesone. He demurrs to all writers, 
better; and he that has it is so | and when he is orerruled, will my 
mangled, that it had been better | into contempt. He is always bring- 
for them both to have parted fair at | ing writs of errour.like a pettifogger, 
first ; but when they encounter with | and reversing of judgments, though 
those that are no knights, though the case be never so plain. He isa 
ever so well armed and mounted, ten | mountebank, thatis always quacking 
to one goes for nothing. As for the | of the infirm and diseased parts of 
ladies, they are every one the most | books, to shew his skill; but has 
beautiful in the whole world, and | nothing at all to do with the sound, 
that’s the reason why no one of} He is a very ungentle reader, for be 
them, nor all together, with all their | reads sentence on all authors that 
charms, have power to tempt away | bave the unhappiness to come bef 
any knight from another. He differs | him; and therefore pedants, tha 
from a just historian as a joiner docs | stand in fear of him, always appeal 
from acarpenter; the one does things 


from him before hand, by the name 
plainly and substantially for use, | of Momus and Zoilus, complain 
and the other carves and polishes | sorely of his extra-judicial proceed- 
merely for show and ornament.” ings, and protest against him as 

After these literary offenderscomes | corrupt, and his judgment void, and 


the Critic, in virtue of his office: this of none effect; and put themselves 
! 
| 
} 


formidable race appears to have been | iato the protection of some powerful 
as vigorous in those days, if not so | patron, who, like a knight-errant, is 
thorough-bred, as in our own. | to encounter with the magician, and 
oc, free them from his evchantments.” 
“A Modern Critic We speak with unfeigned carnest- 
“ Ts a Corrector ofthe Press, gra- | ness when we recommend the follow- 
tis; and as he does it fornothing,soit | ing character to the attentionof some 
istono purpose. Hefancies himself | of our yood-natured friends, who, 
Clerk of Stationer’s-Hall, and no- | like honest Dogberry, ‘ find in their 
thing must pass current that is not | hearts to bestow the whole of their 
entered by him. He is very severe | tediousness upon us.’ 
in his supposed oflice, and cries, 
Woe to ye Scribes, right or wrong. 
le supposes all writers to be male-| “Is a common nuisance, and as 
factors without clergy, that claim | great a grievance to those that come 
the privilege of their books, and | near him, as a pewterer is to his 
will not allow it, where the law of | neighbours. His discourse is like 
the land and common justice does. | the braying of a mortar, the more 
He censures in gross, and condemns | impertinent the more voluble and 
all without examining particulars. | loud, as a pestle makes more noise 
If they will not confess and accuse | when it is rung on the sides of a 
themselves, he will rack them until | mortar, than when it stamps down- 
they do. He is a committee-man in| right, and hits upon the business. 
the commonwealth of letters, and as | A dog that opens upon a wrong 
great a tyrant; so is not bound to | scent will do it oftener than one that 
proceed but by his own rules, which | never opens but upon a right. He 
he will not endure to be disputed. | is as long-winded as a ventiduet, 
He has been an apocryphal scribbler | that fills as fast as it empties, ora 
himself ; but his writings wanting | trade-wind, that blows one way for 
authority he grew discontent, and | half a year together, and another as 
turned apostate, Litgicd long, as if it drew in its breath 
| 


* A Prater 


80 severe to those of his own profes- | for six months, and blew it out 
sion. He never commends any thing | again for six more. He has no mercy 
but in opposition to something clse | on any man’s ears or patience, that 
that he would undervaluc, and com-| he can get within his sphere of 
monly sides with the weakest, which | activity, but tortures him, as they 
is gencrous any where butin jadg-| correct boys in Scotland, by stretch- 
ing. He is worse than an /ndex} ing their lugs without remorse. He 
expurgatortus ; for he blots out all,} is like an ear-wig, when he gets 
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within a man’s ear, he is not easily 
to be got out again. He isa siren 
to himself, and has no way toescape 
shipwreck but by having his mouth 
stopped, instead of his ears. He 
plays with his tongue asa cat does 
with her tail, and is transported with 
the delight he gives himself of his 
own making.” 
THE FISHERM AN'S REBELLION, 
{From Baldwin's London Magazine.) 
Unper the government of the 
Spanish Viceroy, the Duke d’Arcos, 
the Neapolitan people were con- 
demned to feel, in all its force, the 
oppressive iniluence of foreign do- 
minion: their wealth was drained 
away by frequentimpositions, which, 
notwithstanding the privileges grant- 
ed by the Emperor Charles V. to his 
fedelissimo Popolo Napolitano, had 
continually increased from his time ; 
and the numerous levies, when ag- 
gregrated, made, indeed a frightful 
mass. The government also extort- 
ed large sums, every year, from this 
impoverished nation, to send to their 
master, the Spanish monarch, under 
the specious title of presents. These 


Henry VIII. obtained from his ter- 
ritied Parliament. 
the Spanish nation increased, the 
Neapolitans became utterly impo- 
verished ;* but the sapient viceroys 
made no account of the wretchedness 
of the people, and determined to 
Struggle with them, to the division 
of the last ducat. Nearly every ne- 
cessary of lifewas already greviously 
taxed ; the price of bread was trebled, 
and there was scarcely any money 
in circulation, In 1645, the govern- 
ment, wishing to make a fresh dona- 
tion, imposed a new gabella, or duty, 
on allfruits and vegetables: this was, 
as it were, taking away the very 


Stall of life from the lower classes of 


that crowded city. Numbersofthem, 
consequently, perished for want, or 
lanruished in the midst of plenty— 
for nature was still as kind, and pro- 
ductive as ever. The patience and 
forbearance of the people were at 
length exhausted; and they were 
ready to make any effort, to relieve 


* In nineteen yeu 


nawely, from If t 
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themselves from such intolerable 
suffering. ‘' Ad extremum sunt Po- 
puli exittum, cum extrema onera eis 
imponuntur,” as my author* observes 
from Tacitus. As yet, however, no 
one offered himself as leader; and 
their only efforts were prayers, su p- 
plications, and tears, poured out to 
the viceroy, whenever he appeared 
abroad, but which he heard, saw, and 
forget. From prayers ihey proceed- 


| ed to menaces ; and one Saturday, 


as he was proceeding to celebrate 2 
religious festival at the church of La 
Madonna del Carmine, they so beset 
and terrified his excellency, that, 


| from pure fear, he gave them his pro- 


|) and fury. 


mise to take away, entirely, the de- 
tested gabella. There was no ap- 
pearance that this promise would be 
performed, The rage and indignation 
of the people increased ; and, just at 
this period, they heard of the public 
tumult and struggle in Sicily, by 
means of which the Sicilians had en- 
tirely shaken offthe burdensome im- 
position, This inspired them with envy 
and courage to do the like; and 
Naples became a scene of discord 
The viceroy began to feel 


es | the most serious alarm, and would, 
were much like the gifts which our | 


| 


} written by an eye 


} 
i 
' 


perhaps, have willingly abolished the 


| tax; but some of the wealthy inha- 
As the wants of 


bitants of Naples had, at various 
times, advanced money to the go- 
vernment, and by that means bad 
become the proprietors of the im- 
post, The interests of these persons 
were manifestly opposed to the in- 
terests of the people; and the vice- 
roy could only propose to dispense 
with the gabella on fruits and vegeta- 
bles, by laying another duty,equivze- 
lent to it, on corn and oil. These ar- 
ticles already laboured under an in- 
supportable burden, and such a pro- 
position, therefore, matured and 
added vigour to the disaffection of 
the people. 

They now only wanted a leader: 
this leader was soon found ;—but let 
me introduce him in my author’s 
own words. 

‘© In the Quartiere del Mercatoy of 
Naples, there dwelt a young man; 
he was twenty-four years old, and 





° account as extracted from a work 


witness of the circumstance, 
and published the year following. 
+ The residence of the lowest orders of the 
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married-full of wit and drollery— 
of a middling stature—and rather 
thin than fat—his eyes were black— 
he had two little brown mustachios 
—he wore neither shoes nor stuck- 
ings—his dress was composed of 
short linen trowsers, a thick shirt, 
and a sailor’s red cap on his head— 
but his aspect was beautiful and 
animated, and as vivacious as pos- 
sible, and this has been shown by the 
effects. His business was to catch 
little fish with a rod anda line; and 
to buy fish, and carry them to sell 
in some parts of his quarter of the 
town, which business is, in Naples, 
called Pescivendali. His name was 
Tomaso Anellod’ Amalfi—in the Nea- 
politan idiom called Mas’ Aviello.” 
This was just the man to lead the 
fishermen and lazzaroni of Naples ;— 
a philosophic patriot would never 
have gained their hearts; and, be- 
sides, there were certain circum- 
stances and superstitions, connected 
with this person, which assured them 
of success. Beneath the window of 
a house in which he dwelt, was an 
old fountain, ornamented with the 
name and arms of the imperial be- 
nefactor of Naples, Charles V. ; and 
Mas’ Aniello (perhaps he knew not 
why) had been accustomed to say, | 
in his joking humours, that he was | 
destined to restore and renew in | 
his city the favours and privileges 
granted to it by the benignity of 
that august monarch. A coincidence | 
of names, however, had more effect 
on the mind of the populace. A | 
hundred years precisely had now | 
elasped since a rising took place in | 
Naples, to resist the introduction of 
the tribunal of the Holy Inquisition, 
which the bigotted Philip IT. wished 
to establish in the year 1547; and 
this tumult was headed by « person of | 
the name of Mas’ Aniello, a native of | 
the Sorrentine cvast. 
At the time when the viceroy pro- 
posed to substitute a duty on corn | 
| 
| 








and oil, in lieu of the gabella on 
fruits and vegetables,Mas’ Aniello’s 
fish were taken from him in the 
market-place—the alleged reason 
being, that he had not paid the duty, | 
Full of rage, he hurried away, atthe 
moment of this insult, to a church 
in the neighbourhood of his resi- | 
dence, where Perrone, a celebrated | 
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eaptain of banditti, had, with one of 
his companions, taken refuge. When 
these men, observing the disturbed 
appearance of our fisherman, asked 
him what ailed him? Mas’ Aniello, 
answered furiously, ‘‘ that he would 
either be hung, or set the city to rights,” 
At this they laughed, but Mas’ 
Aniello was nota man to be triiled 
with: “* Do not laugh,” said he; 
‘“* had I two or three of my humour, 
by heaven I would shew what | 
could do!” ‘* What, what would 
you do?” cried they. “ Will you be 
with me?” said Mas’ Aniello. * And 
why not?” answered they. ** Pledge 
me then your faith, and you shall 
soon see what you have to do,” 
They pledged their faith, and Mas’ 
Aniello departed. 

Leaving the church, he went round 
to all the fruit-sellers in the neigh- 
bourhood, and earnestly begged 
them to meet in the market-place, 


|and to declare, with united voices, 


that they would no longer continue 
their trade in fruit while the ga- 
bella continued. On the following 
day they nearly all assembled, but 
the representative of the city, being 
informed of their intentions, and 
fearing a tumult, went in person to 
the market, and made a verbal con- 
cession, which induced the mob to 
retire. Mas’ Aniello, though disap- 
pointed this time, was not disheart- 


| ened; he continned to go round the 


city, exclaiming, “ down with the ga- 
bella.” Numbers naturally collected 


| around him; and from these he se- 


lected a great many children, whom 
he thus instructed: “ Say as I say. 
Let oil be sold at a bajoco the mea- 
sure; meat at six grains il rotolo; 
cheese at twenty-two grains il rotolo; 
wine at two grains the bottle, &c.”+ 
When they had well learnt this les- 
son, he sent them to ery it all over 
Naples, and even in the face of the 
viceroy. 

My author here makes the follow- 
ing observation: “ At present, we 
pay exactly those prices, which Mas’ 
Aniello taught the children to de- 
mand.” 

Many people ridiculed Mas’ 
Aniello, and sought to make him 


t A bajoco is about a farthing English. A 
rain is rather less than w halfpenny. <A rotole 
is about thirty ounces. 
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abandon his scheme; but he replied 

to them —‘*- Let me alone ; let me go | 
on, and you will see the event :” and, 
in fact, in a short time, he had en- 
listed in his puerile troops above 
2,000 youths, and had armed them 
with sticks, On the 7th of July it 
js usual to celebrate a festival,* in 
the chapel of S. Maria della Grazia, 
situated inthe market. This festival | 
is commonly attended by an im- | 
mense number of young persons, 
who were accustomed, when the re- 
ligious part of the ceremony was | 
over, toamuse themselves by attack- 

ing with sticks, and fruit converted | 
into missiles, a little wooden castle, 

which was built for the purpose. | 
The moment arrived, but in the place 
where their ammunition was usually 
lying in heaps on the ground, there 
was, now, nothing but a little stale | 
fruit, which had been left unsold on | 
the preceding day. A _ riot took 
place in consequence, the gabeila | 
being considered the cause of this | 
disappointment. The representa- 

tive of the city again made his ap- 

pearance, but this time he got seri- 

ously pelted, and was compelled to | 
retreat to the Church del Carmine. 

The mob continued to increase; | 
the spacious Piazza del Mercato was 
crowded, and on all sides there were | 
heard cries, of * Long live the King of 
Spain, and perish the bad government !” | 
Mas’ Anicllo added to the strength | 
ofhis troop, by distri! uting among 
them iron pikes, pieces of paling, 
and other weapons, which they took | 
from the fortifications of the Carmine. | 
He then jumped on a high table, | 
which was in the market-place, and 
addressed the populace. As his 
speech was extremely characteristic, 
itmay be as well to give ition the | 
words of my author :— 

* Joy, dear companions and bro- 
thers!” Give thanks to God, and tothe 
glorious Virgin of the Carmine,for the , 
hour which has now arrived of your | 
deliverance. ‘This poor unshod man, 
(himself) like a new Moses, who 
saved the children of Israel, will re- 
deem you from the burden of the | 
gabella, newly imposed, and from | 
the tyranny and insatiable avarice 
of strangers, which have eternally 
Oppressed you. A fisherman—for 
such was Peter—delivered trom the 
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slavery of Satan, and placed in the 
liberty of Christ, a Rome—and with 
Rome, a world: and another fisher- 
man, who is Mas’ Anielle, will, in 
the place of rigorous exactions, 
give you the entire enjoyment of the 
original abundance of Naples, and 
of the kingdom From this day, 
you willbe free fromthe yoke which 
has weighed youdown. For myself, 
[ care not: I may be torn to picces ; 


; my head may be cut from my body, 


with a sharp iron, and may be raised 
upin this piazza as the leader ofa 


| revolution; but I shall die contented 


and glorious, assured that my 
blood and my life have been useful 
to my country.” 

This speech inflamed the minds of 
the people, who were, indeed, already 
fully disposed to undertake any thing 
their favourite might suggest. Then, 
** for a beginning,” as my author says, 
they set flre to the office of the ga- 
bella, which was in the market-place, 
and burnt it to ashes, with all the 
books, writings, and furniture which 
it contained. This being performed, 
they walked forwards into the body of 
the city, and as they proceeded, their 


' numbers rapidly and powerfally in- 


creased. They spread themselves 
into the diflerent quarters of the 
town, and set fire to every office of 
customs, burning, as before, every 
thing within, not preserving even the 
arms, and leaving untouched, large 


| quantities of money, which had been 


deposited in those places. Looking 
upon these things, says my author, 
** as the quintessence of their blood, 
they consecrated them indiscrimi- 
nately to the fury of the flames.” 
When they arrived at the palace, 
and mustered under the windows of 
the viceroy, their number was above 
ten thousand, ‘This immense multi- 
tude now demanded to be relieved, 
notonly from the gavella on fruit, 
but from every other heavy tax, and 
especially from the imposition on 
corn. His excellency, exceedingly 
alarmed by their numbers and cla- 
mour, presented himself at a bal- 
cony, and solemnly assured them 
they should be satistied—that the ga- 
beila on fruit should be entirely 
taken olf, and a part of that on the 
corn, But the time had come when 
the people where no longer to be 
The ery was general, 
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“Long live the King of Spain, and ; fected an entrance, when the Cardi. 
perish the bad government !”—and, | nal Filomarino, archbishop of the 


now, declaring their determination 
to he relieved from all gabelle, they 
rushed forward in thousands, to 
force their way into the palace, and 
to speak to the viceroy face to face. 
The Spanish and German guard 


could not resist the pressure of the | 
angry multitude, but were soon put | 


to flight, and crowds entered the pa- 
lace. When they reached the door 
of his Excellency’s apartment, find- 
ing it well secured within, they be- 
gan, with pikes and various arms, 
which they had taken from the sol- 
diers, to foree an entrance. The 
viceroy, thus exposed to imminent 
danger, attempted to fly to 
neighbouring church of San Luigi 
de’ Padri ; but before he departed, 
he addressed the people from a bal- 
cony, and threw papers among them, 
signed by his own hand, which had 
the royal seal attached to them, in 
which the duty on fruit was remov- 
ed, and that on the corn reduced, 
The people, however, stilldemanded 
that he should descend to speak to 
them, faccia a faccia ; and,as he en- 
deavoured to pass unnoticed to the 
church, he was dicovered by the mob, 
some of the principals of whom 


the | 


city, a personage venerated by the 
populace, arrived ou the spot, and 
endeavoured to appease the tumult, 
A calm of a few moments succceded 
his arrival : the archbishop descend. 
ed from his carriage, and placed 
himself before the iuuer door of the 
church; no one thenollered to strike 
another blow, but all besought their 
beloved pastor to unite his endea- 
vours with theirs, in order to obtain 
relief from their miseries. Another 
paper, signed by the viceroy, was 
put into the hands of the archbishop; 
upon receiving which he ascended 
his carriage, and holding it up, asa 
lure to the people, proceeded along 


; the street Toledo, drawing the chief 
| part of the mob after him. But their 


entered his carriage with drawn | 


swords, and with dreadful threats 
insisted on his yielding to their de- 
mauds. Fearing for his life, his 
Excellency gave them his sacred 


promise, that all the obnoxious taxes | 


should be removed. 
the populace hear this, than their 
revilings and threats were changed 
into shouts of applause, and protes- 
tations of gratitude. They called 
the viceroy their saviour, and kissed 


No sooner did | 


his hands with respect ; some pros- | 
| prevent, in some measure, the dread- 
| ful ravages they were committing ; 
| but on making the attempt, he found 


trated themselves on the earth, and 
others embraced his knees. At this 
moment, his Excellency scattered 
some hundred sequins among them, 
which he had brought for that pur- 
pose; and when numbers of them 
pressed forward, anxious to collect 
the glittering coin, their ruler, with 
a considerable quantity of Spanish 
cavaliers and soldiers, fled into the 
church, which was now close athand. 

Indignant at this escape, the mob 
were proceeding to extremitics with 
the church. They had broken down 


the outer gate, and had nearly ef- 


j;and he 


| without trembling. 





rage and disappointment knew no 
bounds, when the archbishop read 
this document, for it was found to 
fall far short of their demands, and 
of the promises of the viceroy when 
he was in their power. They re- 
turned to attack the church ; but his 
Excellency got over the walls into 
another religious house, and then 
putting himself into an old sedan 
chair, which was found there, he 
was carried by some of his Spanish 
attendants to the Castle of Saat 
Elmo. 

When it was found that the vice- 
roy had escaped from the convent, 
the people divided into many parties, 
andran through every part of the 
city, buraing obnoxious houses, 
forcing the arms from the soldiers, 
and breaking open all the prisons. 
The Prince of Bisignano, a neble- 
man of distinction, and a great and 
old favourite of the people, hoped, 
by placing himself at their head, to 


efforts were fruitless, 
retired. The people then 
declared Mas’ Aniello their chief, 
leader, and captain. ** The scene that 
ensued,” says my author, “* was so 
dreadful, that L cannot think of it 
The loud bells 
of the city were ringing to arms; the 
blast oftrumpets,the rolling of drums, 
the discharge of musquetry, and the 
tumultuous shouts of the people, re- 
sounded on every side.” 
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On the approach of night, the tu 
mult was so dreadful, that some vi 
the religious orders issued in pro- 
cession, to restrain the rage of the 
people, and to implore the divine 
assistance. Two hours aiter san-set, 
the viceroy, cseorted by a strong 
troop, passed with all possible se 
crecy, from the castle of Sant Elmo, 
to the Castel Nuovo, which he sur- 
rounded with the most numerous, 
and best appointed part of his sol 
diers. 
concilatory proclamation, which, 
however, prodnced no effect, By 
the orders of Mas’ Aniclio, many 
parties were now put on guard, lo 
prevent a surprise from the military. 


lo be continued 
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French Trumpeter.—In_ the 
onthe Rhine, in 1794, the French 
got possession of the village of Rhin- 
thal, by a very curious ruse de guerre 
of one Joseph Werck, a trumpeter, 
This village was maintained by an 
Austrian party of 600 hussars. Two 
companies of foot were ordered to 


—_—- pre 
whereas twebehe 


He then published another | 
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that the words “ makes” might as 
| be omitted, because his castom- 
ers would not cart who made the 
- if good, and to their minds, 
woul buy, by whomsoever 
sade. He struck that out also. A 
th tid, he thought the words 
‘for ready money” were useless, as 
it was nut the custom of the place to 
sel] on credit; every one who pur- 
chased, expected to pay. These 
too were parted with, and the in- 
scription then stood, ‘‘ John Thomp- 
sou sells hats.” ‘ Sells hats!” says 
his next fiiend ; why, who expects 
you to give them away? What, 
then, is the use of the word?” It 
was struck out, and Aats was allthat 
remained attached to the name John 
Thompson. Kvea this inscription, 
brief as it was, was reduced ulti- 


| mately to ‘John Thompson,” with 


war | 


make an attack on it, at ten o'clock | 


at night. The Austrians had been 
apprised of the intended attack, aud 
were drawn up ready tocharge upon 
the assailing party. On perceiving 
this, Werck detached himself from 
his own party, and contrived, by 
favour of the darkness, to slip into 
the midst of the enemy ; when taking 
his trampet, he first sounded the 
rally, in the Austrian manner, and 
the next momeut the retreat; and 


the French became masters of the 
village without striking a blow 
Criticism.--A journeyman hatter 


a companion of Dr. Franklin, on + 
commencing business for himself, 
Was anxious to get a handsome 


signboard, with a proper inscription. 


This he compused himself, as fol- ; 


hin 
mahes aud selis hats for rea 
With the fi 


but he th 


lows: ** Jy Tiiomp on, hatter, 
° ? 


ti money; 
ure of 


a hat subjoined 


uzht he would submit it 


tohistriends for their amendments. | 


The first he showed it to thought the 
word ** hatter” t 
followed by the w rds, “* makes hats,’ 
Which shuwed he was a hatter. It 
Was struck out. The next observed, 


vor ' 
vi 


autolorous, because | 


the figure of a bat subjoinec. 

Society for Literature.—There is 
in conteniplation the Establishment 
of a Royal Society of Literature, 
for the encouragement of Indigent 
Merit, and the promotion of general 
Literature ; to consist of honorary 
inembers, subscribing members,and 
associates. 

The class of honorary members is 
intended to comprise some of the 
most eminent literery men in the 
three kingdoms, and the most dis- 
tinguished female writers of the pre- 
sent day. 

An annual subscription of two 
guineas will constitute a subscribing 
member. Subscribers of ten guineas 
and upwards will be entitled to 
privileges hereafter mentioned, ac- 
cording to the date of their sub- 
scription. 

The class of associates is to con- 
sist of twenty men of distinguished 
learning, authors of some creditable 
work of literature, and men of good 
moral character; ten under the pa- 
tronage of the King, and ten under 
the patronage of the Society. 


lis Majesty has been pleased to 
express, in the most favourable 


terms, his approbation of the pro- 
posed Society, and to honour it with 
his munificent patronage, by assign- 
ing the annual sum of one hundred 
guineas each toteu of the associates, 
payable out of the privy purse; and 
also ap annual premium of one hun- 
dred guiueas for the best disserta- 
a) 
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tion on some interesting subject, to 
be chosen by a council belonging to 
the society. 

Ten associates will be placed under 
the patronage of the society, as soon 
as the subscriptions (a large portion 
of which will be annually fanded for 
the purpose) shall be sullicient, and 

in proportion as they become so. 
An annualsubscriber of ten guineas, 
continued for five years, or a life 
subscription of one hundred guineas, 
will entitle such subscribers to no- 
minate an associate under the so- 
ciety’s patronage, according to the 
date of their subscription. 

The associates under the patronage 
of the king, will be elected by re- 
spected and competent judges. The 
associates nominated by subscribers 
must have the same qualifications of 
learning, moral character, and public 
principle, as those who are elected, 
and must be approved by the same 
judges. 

Every associate, at his admission, 
will choose some subject or subjects 
of literatare, for discussion, and will 
engage to devote such discussions 
to the socicty’s memoirs ofliterature, 
of which a volume will be published 
by the society, from time to time; in 
which memoirs will likewise be in- 
serted the successive prize disserta- 
tions. 

From the months of February to 
July, itis proposed that a weekly 
meeting of the society shall be held; 
and a monthly mecting during the 
other six months of the year 

The Origin of Cards.— About the 
year 1390 cards were invented, to 
divert Charics VI. then King of 
France, who was fallen into a me- 
Jancholy disposition. 

That they were not in use before, 
appears highly probable. Ist. Be- 
cause no cards are to be seen in any 
paintings, sculpture, tapestry, &c. 
more ancient than the preceding 
period, but are represeuted in many 
works of ingenuity since that age. 

2ndly. No prohibition relative to 
cards, by the King’s edicts, are 


mentioned, although some few years | 


before, a most severe one was pub- 
lished, forbidding by name, all man- 
ner of sports and pastimes, in order 


that the subjects might cxercise 
themselves in shooting with bows 
and arrows, and be in a condition t 


rieties 


Now it iS not 
}to be presumed, that so luring a 


| oppose the English. 
|eame as cards would have been 
omitted ia the enumeration, had they 
been in use i 

3rdly. Tu all the ecclesiastical ca. 
nons prior to the said time ther 
occurs no mention of cards; although 
20 years afier that date, card play. 
ing was interdicted to the clergy, 
by a Gallician Synod. About the 
same time is found in the account 
book of the King’s Coflerer the fol- 
lowing charge: ‘* Paid for a pack 


of painted leaves bought for the 
King’s amusement, three livres. 


Printing and stamping being then 
not discovered, the cards were paint- 
ed which made them sodear. Thence, 
in the above synodical canons, they 
are called gill pictw, painted little 
leaves. 

tthly. About thirty years after 
} this came a severe edict against 
feards in Franec; and another b 
| Emanuel Duke of Savoy; only per- 

mitting the ladies this pastime, pro 
| spinudis, for pins and needles, 

| The inventor proposed by the &- 
| gures of the four suits, or colours, 
asthe Wrench call them, to repre- 
sent the four states, or classes of 
; men in the kingdom. 

By the Casars (hearts) are meant 
the Gens de Chaur, choir men, or 
ecclesiastics ; and therefore the Spa- 
niards, who certainly received the 
use of car¢s from the French, have 
copas or chalices instead of heurts. 
| The nobility, or prime military 

part of the kingdom, are represented 
by the cnuds or points of lances, or 
pikes, and our ignorance of the 
meaning or resemblance of the figare 
induced us to call them spades. The 
| Spaniards haveespades(swords)inlicu 
| of pikes, whichis of similar import. 

By diamonds, are designed the 
order of citizens, merchants, aud 
| tradesmen, carreaux (square stone 
| tiles or the like), The Spaniards 
have acoin dineros, which answers 
to it; and the Dutch call the French 
word carreaux, stiensen, stones and 
diamonds, from the form. 

Treste, the trefoil leaf, or clover 
grass (corruptly called clubs) allades 
to the husbandmen and peasants 


How this snit came to be called 
clubs is not explained. unless, 
borrowing th. rivet from We 
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Spaniards, who have /astos (staves 
or clubs) instead of the trefoil, we 
gave the Spauish signilication to the 
French figure. 

The history of the four Kings, 
which the French in drollery some- 
times call the cards, is David, Alex- 
ander, Caesar, and Charics (which 
names were then, and still are on 
the French cards.) These respecta- 
ble names represent the four cele- 
brated Monarchics of the Jews, 
Greeks, Romans, and Franks, under 
Charlemagne. 

By the Queens are intended Ar- 
gine, Evsther, Judith, and Pallas 
(names retained in the French cards, ) 
typical of birth, piety, fortitude, and 
wislom, the qualifications residing 
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in each person, Argine is an ana ~ 
gram for Regina, Queen by descent. 

By the;Knaves wera designed the 
servants to knights (for knave ori- 
ginally meant only servant; and in 
an old translation of the Bible, St. 
Paul is ealled the knave of Christ) 
but French pages and valets, now 
indiscriminately used by various 
orders of persons, tormerly only al- 
lowed to persons of quality, esquires 
(eseuiers) or armour bearers. 

Others fancy that the knights 
themselves were designed by those 
cards, because Hogier and Lahire, 
two uames on the French cards, were 
famous Kuights at the time cards 
were supposed to be invented. 


POETRY. 


ROME. 


from Wiffen’s “ Julia Alpinula 


Time has but touched, nut sealed in 
gloom, 

The turrets of almighty Rome ; i 

The same deep stream which tossed of | 
yore 

The infants in their ark ashore,* 

Whose power, since deified, has piled 

This seven-hilled city in the wild, 

Yetin its yellow lustre roves 

By marble halls and holy groves. 

Yet on its mount, the pillared slirine 

August, of Jove Capitoline, 

Rich with the spoils which war transiates, 

The plunder ot a thousand states, 

Though grey with age or thunder’s sears, 

Looks in proud triumph to the stars. 

Its portals passed, its thresholds trod, 

3y white-robed Flamens of the God. 

Ascended by its hundred stairs, 

The rough Tarpeian vet declares 

His fate who treed its fane too well, 

Who vainly watched, and sternly fell. 

Structures of piety and prayer, 

Domes, towering over temples, there 

The busy Forum overlook ,— 

The scene where Junius Bratus shook 

Fiercely his imprecating sword, 

And smiled on liberty restored. 

And here the Rostrum, at whose foot 

Griet rose to rage, and rage grew mute 


i 1 


* Rowulusand Remus: vice } 








As Pity dropt, or Passion flang 

Honey or gall trom Tully’s tongue. 

There, where the great and glorified 

On marble pedestals abide, 

With Gods that make the skies their 
home, 

The vast Pantheon’s pillared dome 

Heaves into heaven. With shout and 
song, 

As rushing cars urge cars along, 

There the live Circns hums, and spreads 

Its gladness o'er ten thonsand heads,— 

Song of a race once armed with power 

Onnipotent in danger's day, 


,; And still commanding, though their hour 


Ot earlier worth has passed away : 


| Though wronged Camillus wars not now, 


Nor Cincinnatus leaves his plough, 
Mutius a tyrants’ wrath disarms, 
Fabricius awes, nor Scipio charms, 
Nor Regulus his pangs defies, 

Looks back on Rome, and grandly dics. 


THE ASSUMPTION OF THE VEIL, 
{From Corly's ** Sebastian.”"} 


Tue porch is fill’d with rich escutcheon'd 


cars, 
And glossy jennets, plumed and ribbon- 
rein'd, 
Arab blood, their broad fronts 
bright with stars, 
Quick-eved, fuli-crested, high and purple 
vend 


Pure 
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‘bhey stand with nostrils wide and chests 
thick panting ; 
Vor all their passage up that canseway 
slantuig 
liad been a mimic combat, many a spear 
tind cross’d the saddle in that gay career 
Tie sight within was splendid ; trom the 
porch 
aisle’s long vista shew’d the lamp, 
and torch, 





And silver urn of frankincense and 
myrrh, 

Filling the air with fragrance and with 
gloom, 


And, twined round shrine and time. worn 
scpulchre 

In lovely mockery, the rose’s bloom ; 

W ithin the stone what darker mockeries 
lie 


Of man and pomp! Oh vain mortality ! 


All to the chancel gates was pearl, and 
plume, 

And ermined cap, and mantle stiff with 
gold, 


For there the tide of {nights and dames 
had roli'’d, 


And there had stopp’d: beyond was like 





atom, 

Shut trom the daylight, high barr'd,silent 
cold ; 

And init beings searcely of man’s mould 


Were moving, scatter’d,swift,and sound- 


essty, 

Shadows that rose and perish’d on the 
eye. 

Musicis heard, 
breath 


such sounds as spirits 


taiec 


loved 


On theirs watches, if the be 





Avound the loved 
death, 
Calling them 
rine: 
And on the walls, as far as eve can gaze, 
Flits through the dusk a torch’s wave ring 


in lite, the in 


upwards to the concave 


blaze. 
They move, a throng of mitre, cross, and 
cope, 


In pale and vision’d lustre. Sudden ops 


Lhe chancel gates ; the stately abbot 
comes, 
Down to the gronnd are stoop'd the 





knightly plumes, 
And every lady bows her gemmed tiar, 





‘that shoots down light like an earth. 
stooping star. 
The Hymn. 
* Open y« ¢ gates of peace, receive the 
by ide, 
In beanty com * to pledge her virgin vow 
Qu" net with mort thoughts these 
; cheeks are dyed, 
ihose downeast eves not touch'd with 


mortal woe 


Her's are the thoughts that light the 
seraph’s glow, 
When, ve ting his bright forchead vith 


his plume, 


P: 








wlry. 

He lays befue the throne bis ehaple 
low. 

Daughter of princes, heir of met 

Open ye rate sof peace sae trruinpl 
o’er the tomb 

* Come, beautiful betrothed ! The bite 
sting 

Of hope deterr’d can reach no bosom 
here, 


Here life is peace, unwree 
that spring 

From the dark bosom’s living sepulchre, 

At these high gates die sorrow, sin, and 
fear. 

Woe to the heart where 
its tide ; 

Soon sinks the fluod to leave 
there ; 

Here love’s pure stream with hues ot hea- 

ven is dyed. 

stainless spouse. Ye 

peace receive the bride 


kd by dreams 


passion pours 


the desart 


Cume, sates of 


In the low echoes of the anthem’s close 

The murmurs of a distant chorus rose 

\ portal open’d, in its shadow stood 

\ sable pomp, the hallow’d sisterhood, 

They led a white-robed form, young, de- 
licate, 

Where life’s delicious spring was opening 
vet: 

Yet was she stately, and, as up the aisle 

Ske moved, her proud pale lip halt wore 
a smile : 

Her eye was firm, yet those who saw it 

~ near 

Saw on its lash the clistening of a tear 

All to Sidonia’s passing daughter bow'd, 

And she returned it gravely, bke one 
vow'd 

To loftier things. 
and pass’d 

With quick,strange force her slight hand 
to her breast, 

And her wan cheek was redden'd with a 
glow 

Phat spread its crimson to her forehead’s 
snow, 

As if the vestal felt the throes that wreak 

Their stings upon young hearts about to 
bre ih; 

She stenggled, sigh'd ; 

Was calm’d, and she 
knee. 

Her father’s chasing tears upon her fellt 

His gentle heart abhorr'd the convea 
cell; 

Even now he bade her pause. She look’d 
to heaven, 


Sut, once she paused ; 


her look of agony 
was at Sidonia's 


One long, wild pressure to his cheek was 
given, 

Her pate lip quiver'd, wonld not say 
* farewell 

Pie bell gave one deep toll, its em'd her 
knell; 

She started, strove his strong embrace to 
eve! 


Then rush'd with 
sor ever 


inthe gate—that shuts 





